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Wintering Bees in the Cellar. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


AST winter I hada number of colonies starve to death 
L in the cellar, and many others were nearly or entirely 

destitute of honey when the hives were put out. One 
colony in particular was, it appears, in the last stage of 
starvation. 
weak that when the hive was put on its stand they made no 
effort to fly. On examination, I found there was not a drop 
of honey in the combs. When handling the frames on 
which the bees were 
clustered, they would 


than usual, for I did not notice, and do not think, that there 


| was more gathered last season than there commoniy is. 


Most, or a great deal, of it wasin the bottom of the cells 
with honey on top, or I undoubtedly should have noticed in 
the case of many colonies that they were short of honey, 
and in looking back it appears very strange to me that I 
did not think about the matter, anyway; but my experi- 


| ence and loss may be the means of saving a loss to others 


under similar circumstances. 


For the benefit of those without much experience, who 
winter their bees in the cellar,lam going to say a few 


| words, and on account of the great severity of last winter, 
| probably many will put bees into cellars next winter, who 


It was medium strong, but the bees were so | 


have been wintering them on the summer stands. 

In my immediate vicinity not a single colony that was 
left out-doors last winter survived, but most of the bees 
around here that were wintered out-doors were kept by 
farmers, who, when they protected them at all, mostly did 
so by throwing straw or cornstalks over and around the 
hives ; but it hardly seems possible to me that bees could 

have lived thru last 





merely raise and flut- 
ter their wings a little 

in fact they appeared 
and acted just like bees 
do when they are 
chilled. I put three or 
four frames of sealed 
honey in the hive, then 
sprinkled warm, thin 
sugar syrup over the 
and in a short 
time they were lively, 
and appeared to be 
ione the worse because 
the wolf of starvation 
iad entered their door, 
aud from appearances 


bees, 


staid with them for 
some time. 
Such a case had 





winter out-doors, even 
if protected by the 
most approved method 
of packing, for aside 
from the extreme and 
long - continued cold- 
spells, there was not, 
from about the middle 
of November until the 
forepart of April, a 
really suitable day for 
them to fly. 

The time to put 
bees into the cellar de- 
pends, of course, upon 
the locality. For the 
last few years I have 
left mine out until the 
latter part or Novem- 
ber, but last fall about 








never before come un- 
der my observation. I 
supposed that when a 
lony starved to death they did so gradually, a few at 
ime, but in this case, at least, it appears they took means 
distribute their stores and shared alike while they lasted, 
ind all would have succumbed at once or within a very short 

e of each other. 

When the hives were put into the cellar I thought that 
each colony had plenty of stores to last them until they 
were put out in the spring, and for some time after as all 
eight-frame hives weighed 50 pounds or more. I had taken 
special pains in the fall to feed, or furnish sealed combs, to 

lonies in light hives, but there was an excessive amount 
‘f very heavy pollen in nearly all the hives. We hada 
creat drouth here last fall, and brood-rearing stopt earlier 
ian lever knew it todo before. It was probably on this 
‘ount that three wasso much more pollen in the combs 


Apiary of Jacob Huffman. 


the 20th of that month 
there 


was a severe 

See page 532. storm, with extreme 

cold; I think I lost, at 

a low estimate, $100, because my bees were out in it, and 


after this the majority of mine at least will be put under 


| ground by the middle of November. 


Some recommend placing long scantling, or 2x4, 
cellar to set the hives on. I used to practice 
I have found that a much better 
hive or stout box under each tier 
done, only the coionies in that one tier are disturbed when 
a hive is put on or taken off. When long pieces are used, 
unless great care is taken, the bees in all the hives on them 
are more or less disturbed when a hive is set on, or removed 
in the spring. 

For the past two winters I have left the bottom-boards 
on, and for reasons I will not here take space to explain, I 


in the 
this plan, but 
way is to put an empty 
of hives. When this is 


consider it better to leave them on and raise the body of the 
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hive up so as to leave an open space all around under it. 
Before commencing to carry the hives in, I set empty 
hives about a foot apart in rows thru the cellar, and level 
them up sidewise, but raise one end so that it is about an 
inch higher than the other. I use a spirit-level for leveling 
these stands, for itis an important matter to have them 
about level, if the hives are to be tiered six or seven 
high, as mine are; for if they are not they may lean over 
so far that in a cellar that has no floor but the ground, one 
tier may topple over, and its fall throw other tiers over, like 
a set of nine-pins. 

For carrying the hives from the yard to the cellar, I 
use a carrier that is made so that two hives, or even three, 
if they are not too heavy, can be carried at once by means 
of handles similar to those of a wheel-barrow, that project 
out at each end. It requires two men to carry them in this 
way, but if the hives are some distance from the cellar it is, 
I think, much better to use something of this kind instead 
of a wheel-barrow, as with a carrier the bees hardly seem to 
know that they are being moved. 

On a cloudy day, with the temperature at 40 degrees or 
lower, I seldom find it necessary to close a hive-entrance. 
After a hive has been put on its standin the cellar, I raise 
it from the bottom-board, which has been loosened a day or 
so before; a short piece about one-half an inch thick is put 
under at each corner, and from some pretty extensive ex- 
periments I have made in this line, I am convinced that a 
colony will winter fully as well with the hive raised 
half an inch from the bottom-board all around as it will if 
it is raised an inch, or as it will with the bottom-board left 
off entirely ; in fact, many of my hives that have strips on 
the bottom-boards I only raise the thickness of a lath all 
around, and have decided that with me it is better than to 
have them raised higher. I try, tho, to keep the air in the 
cellar pure, and the rows of hives are far enough apart so 
that one can walk between them and remove the dead bees 
on the bottom-boards, if they accumulate so as to make it 
necessary. 

I consider it better to give ventilation enough to keep 
the air pure, even if doing so does, to some extent, cause an 
uneven temperature. A few colonies in a cellar of consid- 
erable size will, in most cases, obtain plenty of air without 
any special means being taken to give ventilation, but in a 
cellar that is well filled up with bees, some means should 
be taken to admit fresh air at will. 

Of the numerous methods I have tried for giving ventila- 
tion, I prefer a pipe or tube running from the cellar up 
thru the roof, independent of any other pipe or chimney, 
with a suitable hood over the top to prevent rain or snow 
from running down, and with a damper on the same princi- 
ple as a damper in a stove-pipe, where it can be most easily 
reacht, so that it can be regulated as the weather demands. 

Py Southern Minnesota. 


A Switzerland Blind Bee-Keeper. 
BY D. GRANT. 


N the Revue Internationale D’Apiculture is a long and 

most interesting description of an apiary in Switzer- 

land, with photos of it and its surroundings. It is re- 
markable for two reasons, first that it is over 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, only a few hundred feet below the line of 
perpetual snow, and within 1% miles of one of the large 
Alpine glaciers with a winter temperature of 50 to 60 de- 
grees below freezing, and snow on the ground for eight 
months of the year; and, second, because the owner and 
manager is not only a cripple, but absolutely blind. 

This bee-master (for such on further acquaintance he 
proves himself to be) has about 30 hives arranged in two 
tiers on the south side of a large shed. The other three 
sides are closed, and a door at each end leads into the back 
part of the shed, where spare hives and combs are stored, 
and where the operator stands to manipulate his bees. In 
winter the spaces between and around the hives are filled 
with dry moss, and large shutters close the open part of 
the shed. 

He keeps a first-cross Carniolan-German bee, and has 
found that the first are very given to swarming, while the 
cross is nearly a non-swarmer. Italians he has found too 
vicious, and not well able to stand the severe winters. He 
uses a hive containing seven frames about 11 inches square 
comb measurement for the brood-nest, and shallower frames 
in the extracting-supers, of which he has as many as four 
on some hives in the photo. He knows when to expecta 
swarm by the different noises in the hive, and the piping of 
the queens. Anold straw-skep inverted on a stake a few 





yards in front of the apiary forms a never-failing swarm- 
catcher. He is, however, but little troubled with swarms, 
having only had three last year from 25 colonies. 

To distinguish the brood from the honey he touches the 
surface of the comb with a chip’of wood, and can tell by 
the difference in the feel of the cappings how far the brood 
extends. 

His plan for uniting colonies, judging the strength of 
a colony, introducing queens, etc., are all unique in their 
way, while his dodge for finding and killing an old or con- 
demned queen is too good to pass over. He moves the hive, 

utting in its place the hive he wishes the bees to go to. 

his may contain a caged queen (for requeening) or a weak 
colony (asin uniting). He then draws out the back frame 
of the old hive, shaking the bees off, and places it in the 
new hive. Then he drops into its place a frame full of 
syrup in the combs. Ina few minutes this is covered with 
bees. This he shakes into the new hive. He then takes 
out the next comb, shaking off all the bees. This also goes 
into the new hive. In afew minutes he drops his frame of 
syrup in, leaves it awhile, and when covered with bees 
shakes them into the new hive. He doesthis until he gets 
to the Jast frame. This one, he says, always has the queen 
on it, and he plunges it, bees, queen and all into hot water. 
The bees shaken into the new hive, being gorged with 
syrup, are always accepted without trouble. 

This bee-keeper has neither veil, smoker nor brush, and 
uses his hands to remove the bees from the combs. He 
says, quite contentedly, that his bees know him, and would 
not sting him because he is blind. He has never heard any- 
thing read about bees, nearly all he says and does is from 
his own observations. He does everything in connection 
with his bees himself except foundation-making, at which 
his father helps him and extracting, his father’s share of 
this work being the uncapping.—Australian Bee-Bulletin. 


How I Started in Bee-Keeping. 
BY J. F. SAUTTER. 


N July, 1897, father sent three of us boys to a neighbor's 
to pick cherries. The day was warm and bright. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon, while we were in the trees 

picking, we heard a strange sound or humming, and on 
looking out of the foliage we saw a swarm of bees flying 
up the ravine toward us. Ido not think there were ever 
three boys that got down from the top of a cherry-tree 
quicker than we did. 

Just as soon as we were on the ground, I gave the order 
to throw sand and gravel in the swarm, which was done 
with a will. The air was full of sand and gravel for a min- 
ute or two, when the swarm stopt and began to cluster on an 
elder-bush. Then a shout went up that would have sur- 
prised an Indian. 

Now, what were we going to do with them? The near- 
est bee-keeper lived about one mile away, and after some 
arguing one of us volunteered to goafter a hive, or see if 
we could get one. Luckily, the good neighbor had just one 
hive on hand yet—a box-hive, which he sold to ws for 25 
cents. 

The next thing was to hive the bees. None of us were 
very brave with them yet, altho we had had plenty of figits 
with bumble-bees on our farm, and ruined many a straw- 
hat in the excitement. But these bees we did not under- 
stand so well. Wehad heard father tell how he hived a 
swarm for a neighbor once, so we started. 

The swarm being clustered on an elder-bush, we were 
at a loss to know how to get them off; but this is the way 
we did it: 

We set the box-hive up just about ascloseas we thought 
we were safe, then taking out our pocket-knives we whittled 
the elders off, and gently laid them downin front of the 
hive, when, to our delight, the bees began to march into the 
hive. 

Now we had another question to argue—How were 
we to get them home? We had with us a strap long enough 
to tie around the hive, and by taking it and a pole we swung 
the hive between two of us boys, after closing the entrance 
with grass. Getting our strap and pole on, we started for 
home. We felt about as goodas Joshua and Caleb must 
have felt when they were coming out of Canaan, only they 
had grapes, and we had bees and cherries. 

Just as we appeared in the yard at home, father cam: 
in from the barn. Ican yet see the puzzled look on his 
face. He did not know whether to scold or not for bringing 
the bees. He did not scold, tho, but told us where we might 
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set them, and after getting them on a stand, and the grass 
out of the entrance, we explained how we got them, altho 
we had some trouble in doing it, as we all wanted to talk at 
once. 

After supper we talkt bees. It would have made a bee- 
keeper smile to hear us. It lasted until bedtime, and after 
we were in bed I discovered that I had caught the bee-fever, 
as I could not sleep, the bees being so much on my mind. 

My two brothers did not take the fever, so I bought out 
their interests the next day, and then started to get more 
information on bee-keeping. I searcht the house for the 
back numbers of a farm journal which contained articles 
on bee-keeping. The first one I found was written by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller, and then other articles by George Spitler. If 
every farmer would read the articles in the farm journals as 
| did, lam certain there would be more farmer bee-keepers 
that would make bees more of a success. 

As my first swarm was castin July, it did not have 
much honey for winter. I did not find anything in the 
farm papers about wintering or feeding for winter, so I 
askt the neighbor bee-keeper how to feed. He told me to 
make a syrup of sugar, and drop it down among the bees 
on the cluster, whichI did when the days were warm enough 
for them to fly. They lived until the next spring, then 
cast a Swarm, and gave some surplus honey. 

In the winter I saw the advertisement of the American 
Bee Journal, sent for a sample copy, and mailed my sub- 
scription the next day after receiving it. I also got ‘A B 
C of Bee-Culture’’ and other books on bees, and all the 
while the bee-fever is getting more hopeless, as my study 
and experience advance. Stark Co., Ohio. 


Secrets of Selling Honey in the Home Market. 


BY H. D. BURRELL. 


OW to dispose of the honey crop profitably is becoming 

a serious problem with most bee-keepers. Not many 

years ago it was easy to produce comb honey, ship it 
to some commission house in a near-by city, and realize 16 
to 20 cents a pound for it. Now in many places most of the 
honey-producing timber is gone, and waste lands reclaimed 
and cultivated. These causes, with frequent poor seasons, 
render the honey crop uncertain; and, worst of all, comb 
honey in the cities is quoted low. 

Formerly I produced comb honey almost exclusively, 
and shipt nearly all of it tocommission houses. But some 
years ago I unexpectedly had about a ton of autumn ex- 
tracted honey to dispose of. Shipt to a commission house 
it would probably have netted 4 to 5 cents a pound, some 
‘ime. I had never tried peddling honey, and was very much 
prejudiced against peddlers and peddling; but I wanted 
more for that honey. I loaded some of it into the wagon, 
put up in convenient packages for retailing, and started, 
tho with much trepidation. I knew a few rebuffs would 
send that honey to the city for what it would bring. But I 
sold honey at nearly every house, over 300 pounds the first 
day, and decided that peddling (honey atleast) was not such 
bad business, after all. Many neighbors and acquaintances 
who had past by frequently for years and seen the sign, 
‘ Honey for Sale,’’ but never bought a pound of my honey, 
bought freely when it was carried to them. And they didn’t 
buy afterward, either, unless I carried it to them and askt 
them to buy. 

The ton of honey was soon sold at 8 to 11 cents per 
pound, according to quantity wanted, and several thousand 
pounds more were bought and sold at a fair profit. Since 
that time I have produced mostly extracted honey, always 
retail it myself, and am getting the same prices now in 
these times of very low prices that 1 did ten years ago. 
Honey, if a good article, will sell itself almost anywhere, if 
given a fair chance. I have never found a place, in country 
or town, where it would not sell fairly well at any time of 
year, tho in the fallis the best time to sell, in my experi- 
ence, after the bulk of fruit is gone, and the many needs of 
the winter season have not yet taxt the pocket-book. 

But I think I hear some one say, ‘‘I can’t peddle ;’’ or 
“Il won't stoop to peddling !’’ Now, neighbor, stop a min- 
ute, and listen. When I was young and green I tried *‘ can- 
vassing’’ for a book. For years after, I hada horror of 
peddling. When Icame to keep bees, and have honey to 
sell, I would not even ask a merchant with whom I traded 
regularly, to buy my honey. If any one but a commission 
man wanted any of it, he had to ask forit. Iam nota nat- 
ural salesman, a poor talker—timid, diffident, and easily 
rebuft. I can, however, sell an average of 100 pounds of 
honey aday in any fairly good farming country, and in 





villages and towns often much more. You will find selling 
your own honey different from selling books or notions- 
People will be glad to see you come. You need not lose one 
atom of your dignity, if it is of the self-respecting kind. If 
any one thinks any less of you for selling honey, providing 
you are polite and respectful, it will be some one whose 
opinion is not worth minding. Any one with a little tact 
and energy can dispose of 3,000 to 5,000 pounds of good ex- 
tracted honey at fair prices, at odd times in fall and winter, 
when time is not worth much, and much more can be sold 
by devoting more time to it. 


Comb honey is not satisfactorily retailed, in my experi- 
ence. It too easily gets to leaking, and is then mussy and 
not attractive. Sell comb honey only by the case, if at all. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for saying, in such an article 
as this, that I have for many years kept from 50 to 195 colo- 
nies of bees, and have produced and sold over 60,000 pounds 
of honey, and bought and sold much besides. I write facts 
learned in the dear but thoro school of experience, and not 
plausible theories. 

First, secure a good article of well-ripened extracted 
honey, and so care for it that it will remain good. My ways 
of doing this differ from the usual ones; but I will not take 
time now to explain. 

When we are ready to sell, if the weather is mild, attach 
a sliding faucet to a five-gallon screw-cap tin can of honey ; 
place the can on the wagon-seat, the dish to be filled on 
platform scales underneath, and weigh out any quantity 
wanted. It is usually most satisfactory at this time of year 
to let the purchaser furnish the dish, then there is no pack- 
age to pay for or return. 

Some writers have advocated selling not less than one 
dollar’s worth when selling honey direct toconsumers. I 
can’t agree with them. A small sale often paves the way 
to a large one later, and it always pays to be accommodat- 
ing and obliging ; but I charge one cent per pound more for 
less than a dollar’s worth. 

In cold weather, when honey will not run readily, I put 
up honey in one, two, and four quart tin pails, and charge 
extra for the pails. Always, to every package sold, attach 
a neatly-printed label, giving your name and address, and 
plain, simple directions for so caring for the honey, that it 
may retain its good qualities until used. Dress neatly but 
plainly, like a farmer, not like a city man. Have every- 
thing neat, clean, and attractive. 

Now we are ready, how shall we find buyers? Filla 
small new tin-pail with honey, and labelit. Call at every 
house—skip none. You will often make sales where you 
least expect it. When the door is opened say, *‘ I have some 
choice honey, please get a spoon and sample it.’’ Right 
here is the main point. Get every one, if possible, to taste 
your honey. Most people have sweet teeth, and a taste of 
good honey puts them in good humor, Be very sure that 
the children, if present, have a taste, too. If you don’t 
know already that parents’ hearts are very easily reacht 
thru their children, you will soon learn it. If a servant or 
child goes to consult the housekeeper about buying honey. 
see that the honey-pail and spoon go, too. Twenty-four 
people out of 25 would say, ‘‘No!’’ if asktif they wanted 
to buy extracted honey. If they taste first, many will! buy- 
Many are prejudiced against extracted honey. Perhaps 
some time they have had a poor article of extracted or 
strained honey, or, may be, they think the honey is bogus. 
I have many times had such people taste my honey and say 
in a surprised way, ‘‘ Why, that is good. That is genuine 
honey. What is the price ?’’ 

One lady said to me last fall, ‘‘I never buy extracted 
honey. I buy comb, then I know what I am getting.” 
After she had been induced to sample the honey she found 
it good, knew it was genuine, bought some, and askt me to 
call again. 

Don’t annoy people by urging them to buy when they 
don’t want to, and be invariably polite and pleasant 
whether they buy or not. You can easily make friends who 
will be glad to see you come again. Follow the same route 
every year, and your sales will increase each trip. You 
can go over the same ground as often as once in six weeks 
to advantage. I have many customers who at first bought 
lightly, or not at all, who now buy 20 to 50 pounds of my 
honey every season. One near-by town of about 2,000 pop- 
ulation has used over 1,500 pounds of my honey up to Feb- 
1, and all autumn honey, too. I seldom have any other 
kind in my present location. But there is little buckwheat. 
and the honey is mostly from golden-rod, fireweed, and 
Spanish-needle. One pleased customer will often find 
others for you. In this way in one season I sent three 5- 


gallon cans of honey to customers in Chicago, at 9cents per 
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pound net. ‘*Can’t buy genuine 
honey in Chicago !"’ they say. A 
little ridiculous, isn’t it ? 

Some one will ask if I have 
no competition in selling honey. 
Yes, but that doesn’t matter 
much. There is plenty of room, 
and customers for all. Make a 
reputation for square dealing and 
selling a good article, and custo- 
mers will wait for you. If some 
one undersells you, and gets some 
of your customers, never mind 
there is a very large market al- 
most entirely undevelopt. 

Think of this matter, brother 
bee-keepers. Plan to produce a 
crop of good extracted honey 
next season, and then get all 
there is in it. Don’t divide with 
transportation companies or mid- 
dlemen. A crop of extracted 
honey is much surer than a crop 
of comb, and, in most localities, 
two or three times as great. Ask 
a fair price for your honey (all 
you can get is a fair price), and 
adhere to it. It is much easier to 
lower prices in a good year than i 
to raise them in a poorone. If there is a large or small 
crop of grain or fruit, every one knows it. Not so with 
honey.—-Gleanings in Bee-Culture. Van Buren Co., Mich. 
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Poor Apiarian Conditions in a Vermont County. 


BY G. W. 





FASSETT. 
DITOR YORK :—I send you a clipping from our local 
paper for Aug. 4, which reads as follows : 


NO HONEY THIS SEASON. 


The long drouth in June had an indirect result on one Addison 
county industry not noted at the time—honey-producing. G. W. Fassett, 
of this place, who owns 100 colonies of bees, informs us that he will 
secure only about 500 pounds of honey this year. He notes the fact that 
I,. O. Thompson, who last year secured 13 tons, will have none this sea- 
son, and J. E. Crane, who marketed 14 tons in 1898, will get about 500 
pounds this year. The two latter gentlemen will have to feed their bees 
until next spring, and this will require about eight tons of sugar each. 
This season has been the worst Mr. Fassett has ever known, and he has 
been a bee-keeper since his youth. The five largest bee-keepers in Addi- 
son County are J. E. Crane, L. O. Thompson, V. V. Blackmer, R. H. 
Holmes, and W. G. Larrabee. Together they own about 2,000 colonies of 
bees, or one-third of all owned in the county. Last season over 100 tons 
of honey were shipt out of Addison County; this year there is not enough 
for home demand. In some parts of the county owners for several weeks 
have been feeding their bees to keep them from starving. Reports of 
actual starvation have been received. It isa notable fact that the worst 
season for maple sugar Vermont has experienced in many vears should 
be coincident with a like failure in honey-producing. 


In addition to the above I would say that our county is 
small, and contains quite a variety of soiland climate for 
so small a territory. The western part lies on Lake Cham- 
plain, and extends east over the range of Green Mountains. 
The loss in bees last winterin the mountain towns was 
over 50 percent, and inthe towns not over 10 or 15 percent. 
The early spring promist fair; bees filled their hives with 
both honey and brood; clover lookt as fine as I ever saw, 
but it came on dry, and the clover did not yield honey 
enough to keep the bees from starving; only a few bee- 
keepers put on any sections. One of the largest bee-keepers 
said he put ona few supers to see if the bees would draw 
out the foundation. He said they did, 7. ¢., they drew most 
of it out of the sections. 

When the clover failed then all the bee-folks lookt for- 
ward to the basswood bloom for their surplus honey. (We 
get very little fall honey.) Basswood blossomed full, all 
the little trees were full of blossoms, and I am ata loss to 
know what kind of weather it needs to make basswood 
yield nectar. We havea long spell of basswood bloom from 
the lowland to the height of the mountains where the bass- 
wood grows, and we had all kinds of weather. There came 
plenty of rain, but no honey; then cool weather followed 
by more hot and dry weather, but no honey in the basswood, 
which means a good many dead colonies before next spring. 
And not only that, but there will be a good many tons of 
sugar fed to keep bees from starving. 

It has been a hard season for those that make a practice 
of requeening their bees; they have had to feed to get the 








Jacob Huffman’s. Barn, built with one season's Honey Proceeds. 


bees to build queen-cells, and have also had to feed to get 
the bees to rear drones. 


BEES STARVED FOR WANT OF POLLEN. 

I see on page 450, Prof. Cook speaks of some finding 
dead brood in hives with plenty of stores. We find it in 
hives with plenty of honey, but fail to find pollen in the 
hive, and I think it is starved brood, the same as when 
there is no honey. Addison Co., Vt., Aug. 8. 

Mr. Jacob Huffman and Apiary. 


Wisconsin is one of the great honey-producing States 
of our country. A few weeks ago we gavea picture of Miss 
Pickard’s apiary, and this week another. Mr. Huffman has 


this to say about it and his work with the bees : 


The view of the bee-yard shown here was taken with- 
out any preparation whatever, shortly after taking the bees 
from their winter quarters. I would have been glad if the 
view could have been taken a month laterin the season, if 
to be placed in the American Bee Journal. 

I have been in the bee-business about 23 years, begin- 
ning upon a small scale, and I consider myself as yet an 
amateur. I have had successes and also some small fail- 
ures. There have been years that I have realized more 
clear profit from my bees than off the farm. Those who 
have followed bee-keeping understand that we have occa- 
sionally dry seasons, and sometimes those too. wet to rea- 
lize a profit. Only one season in my experience was feed- 
ing for winter found necessary. 

The illustration of the barn will give an idea of my 
profit for the year 1885. 

In my immediate locality the honey season is much 
shorter than it was a few yearsago. Basswood, which is 
one of the best honey-producers, has been cut off, as the 
timber is being cleared away, and farms are everywhere 
instead. It has become necessary for bee-keepers to be 
ready for the honey season if they expect any surplus as 
a recompense for their labor. The prospect for this year is 
not so flattering, but considering the hard winter we past 
thru, lam very thankful for present prospects. 

Green Co., Wis. JaAcOB HUFFMAN. 

In further explanation we might add that the year Mr. 
Huffman’s honey crop paid for his nice barn, 36x40 feet, he 
had 140 colonies, which produced 14,000 pounds of extracted 
and 6,000 pounds of comb honey, which sold for $1,280. 

In the first picture Mr. Huffman is shown operating a 
McCartney section-press and foundation-fastener. The 
building at the left is an old house used as a shop, and the 
one near the left is an extracting-house located in the cen- 
ter of the apiary. 


We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Huffman at an 
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annual convention of the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held in Madison several years ago. He un- 
doubtedly is a bee-keeper who thoroly understands the busi- 
ness, and a splendid talker at a convention. 


% 


Dr. Lortet’s Paper on Foul Brood. 


E have much pleasure in giving our readers a trans- 
lation from the Reyue Internationale of a paper by 
Dr. Lortet, who has for some time been making 
experiments and observations upon this disease. There are 
many points quite new, and which throw considerable light 
upon the subject, and the remedy proposed is simple, and, 
from reports, encouragingly effectual. We wish our read- 
ers to particularly note that the naphtholis that known as 
naphthol beta, and not the ordinary naphthaline. As it is 
perfectly harmless, there is no danger in its application : 


‘‘ Thanks to the publicity you were good enough to ac- 
cord me in the columns of La Revue, I have received from 
a number of your readers pieces of foul brood comb, or bees 
exhibiting more or less advanced stages of the disease. I 
have, therefore, during the last year been abundantly sup- 
plied with material for my researches, and have been en- 
abled to clearup a good many obscure points in connection 
with their virulent affection, and to formulate a course of 
treatment based on careful laboratory experiments. 

‘‘As was demonstrated in the contributions by Mr. 
Cheshire (Revue, August, 1884) and Dr. Klamann (Revue, 
January, 1889), foul brood is in reality produced by rod- 
shaped bacteria which develop rapidly in the brood-cells 
and soon die, and produce in putrefying an odor which is 
altogether unmistakable. 

‘* Before beginning my observation of foul-brood larve, 
either during the disease or after death, and of adult insects 
already infected, I turned my attention to perfectly healthy 
bees, as well as various other species of hymenopterz, such 
as wasps, humble-bees, carpenter-bees, etc. After a patient 
and minute course of dissection I have arrived at the fol- 
lowing results, which are based on an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the xtiology of the disease : 

‘‘I.—I find that various hymenoptere, besides adult 
bees, whether healthy or diseased, invariably present, thru 
the whole of the lower part of the digestive tube, a very 
large number of bacilliform bacteria, which are probably 
called upon to perform important, tho at present unknown, 
functions in connection with the chemical changes which 
take place in the food introduced into the digestive canal. 

‘*In the bee, to mention only the species which imme- 
diately interest us, whether healthy or diseased, as well as 
in the digestive canal of the brood, whetHer in health, in 
disease, or after death, I have invariably discovered two 
normal bacilli, the presence of which has, without doubt, 
led some people astray. 

‘*The more numerous of these bacteria are of a large 
rod-like shape, broad, thick, short, and bear a striking re- 
semblance to certain bacteria which are frequently met 
with in soft water. They are never arranged in chains, but 
propagate themselves by means of binary fission; in the 
early stages they are often united in couples. When fully 
developt they become slightly rounded at the extremities, 
which swell perceptibly. These bacteria retain very well 
the stain communicated by Fuchsin, and after staining the 
club-shaped ends show a much darker tint than the central 
space of the body. In this state the bacteria present the 
same appearance as may be observed in the bacteria of 
malignant oedema. 

_ “This species is most easily cultivated, especially in 
liquid media, less easily in nutrient Agar-Agar glycerine 
gelatine. When injected into the cellular tissue of guinea- 
pigs it fails to produce any harmful effect. 
_ ‘*II.—Another normal bacterium is also inably found 
in the digestive canal of the bee. It is smaller, thinner, 
and short, its length being only equal to twice its breadth ; 
it is not rounded at the extremities, which are shaped 
almost at right angles. These bacillido not form chains, 
but frequently remain united in pairs tora longtime. In 
this state they nearly resemble diplococci, tho perceptibly 
more elongated than these latter. In cultivation they often 
group themselves into zoog/@a, and in this case arrange 
themselves very regularly. These microbes multiply with- 
out difficulty in both solid and liquid media,and take a 
‘trong stain from Fuchsin, or Methyl, or Gentian violets. 
‘““TII.—Lastly, in the digestive canal of dead or diseased 





brood, as well as of adult bees already infected with the 
disease, but in the digestive canal alone,a third kind of 
bacterium is found, which is without doubt one of the forms 
that have been examined by Mr. Cheshire. It is thin, and 
frequently extends in filaments. It thrives well in sterilized 
veal-broth, and it is therefore comparatively easy to obtain 
a supply of perfectly pure specimens for purposes of inocu- 
lation. In this nutritive element filaments appear in a few 
days, and after staining the fine granular elements of the 
formation become apparent owing to the differences in col- 
oration. 

_“* In the digestive canal of the adult the bacteria appear 
to maintain their tod-like shape for a considerable period— 
perhaps, indeed, always; whereas in the digestive canal of 
the larve, probably owing to the influence of albumenoids, 
which pass by osmosis thru the walls of this tube, the bac- 
teria, as in the case of cultivations effected in unsalted veal- 
broth, are rapidly transformed into very fine, virulent 
granulations, which invade all the tissues, and soon bring 
about the disorganization and rapid putrefaction of the 
larve. 

‘* The adult bee, on the other hand, even when the foul- 
brood bacteria have taken possession of its digestive canal, 
seems to be able to live for acertain time. It is, however, 
none the less apparent, once the infection has taken firm 
hold, that the animal is diseased. The digestive canal, and 
especially the surrounding glands, end by being invaded by 
an enormous number of the rod-shaped organisms; the in- 
sect loses its vivacity, grows languid, and finally perishes 
after a more or less protracted interval. 

‘* Virulent granulations cultivated in salt veal-broth, or 
on plates of glycerated Agar-Agar, produce bacillary bac- 
teria, which, when given in food to the larvz, undergo in 
their turn segmentation into virulent granulations, whereas 
in the case of the adult bees, they still probably retain the 
bacillar form for a long time, tho they do not fail in the end 
to cause its death. 

*“The culture and transformations of the foul-brood 
bacterium cannot take place in the honey; so much is cer- 
tain. Still, I may mention that in diseased hives the honey 
and wax are always more or less infected on the surface by 
bacilli, virulent granulations, excrements, etc. 


**T have on several occasions succeeded in reproducing 
the whole series of phenomena mentioned above experimen- 
tally, and have, without difficulty, infected insects which 
had been perfectly healthy and vigorous up to the moment 
of the experiment. My mind is, therefore, quite free from 
doubt in the matter. Itis the adult bee which is first in- 
fected in its digestive canal by a foul-brood bacterium ob- 
tained from some unknown source. In feeding the larva it 
infects in its turn the digestive tube of this latter, and here, 
owing to the action of the albumenoids, the bacillar bac- 
teria are transformed into virulent granulations, which in- 
vade the tissues and finally bring about the death of the 
insect. 

‘*Contaminated honey may bea cause of the propaga- 
tion of foul brood in the sense that, being polluted by foul- 
brood bacteria or by virulent granulations, the healthy 
adult bee which allows this substance to enter its digestive 
canal is rapidly attackt by the disease, and will even itself 
soon communicate the infection to the brood. Experiment 
in such cases gives the most convincing results. Still, in the 
case of foul brood, as in the case of virulent affections 
which attack vertebrate animals, certain individuals seer 
to enjoy exceptional immunity, and resist the infection. Js 
this due to previous inoculations, or to some individual p-e- 
disposition ? Thisis a point which Iam not at present 
prepared to decide. 

‘IT had only once an opportunity of examining the 
queen of a hive infected with foul brood, the property of 
M. Matthey, of Bassins. The eggs of this insect were 
healthy, and contained neither bacilli nor virulent granu- 
lations. The queen herself was perfectly healthy, a point 
which I was able to place beyond a doubt by means of a 
careful post-mortem. I hesitate to draw any conclusion 
from this isolated instance, tho I confess that, judging 
from the course the disease takes, I do not believe that, as 
a rule, the malady can be propagated by the rearing of 
larve produced from infected eggs. 

“In my opinion, therefore, it is always the digestive 
canal of the nurse-bee which is infected, and itis always 
by the act of feeding that the adult bee infects the diges- 
tive canal of the larve, the death of which latter is the 
speedy result of such inoculation, 

‘Therefore, a knowledge of the above facts leads me 
to tae following conclusions : 

‘1. The bacteria of the third form described, as already 
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shown by Mr. Cheshire, are in effect the true cause of foul 
brood. They are the active agents of contagion and of the 
propagation of the disease. Numerous laboratory experi- 
ments, too long to be described here, prove this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

2. Seeing that the foul-brood bacteria must necessarily 
kill all brood the digestive canal of which is inoculated by 
the act of feeding, it appears to be absolutely useless to en- 
deavor to cure these larvz,as all their tissues are rapidly 
invaded by the virulent granulations into which these bac- 
teria resolve themselves. (I employ the word granulations 
purposely in preference to the term spores, which is used by 
several writers. I cannot bring myself to believe that true 
sporulation, similar to that observed under certain condi- 
tions in bacteria of anthrax, and in that of blood from 
spleen, really takes place in foul brood.) 

‘*3. Adult bees, whose digestive canal is infected by 
the foul-brood bacteria, may frequently survive for a con- 
siderable period. Some even, owing to special circum- 
stances, seem to resist the virulent stage of the malady. 
We must, therefore, direct our efforts to the digestive canal 
of the worker-bees, the feeders of the queen, if we desire to 
attack at its source the evil which may spread with light- 
ning rapidity among the rising generation of larve, which 
is the sole hope of the colony. 

‘“‘TV.—The treatment, then, ought to be internal and as 
energetic as our little patients are willing to allow. Exter- 
nal treatment, by means of fumigations or sprayings of 
any kind, are (I do not for one moment deny) also helpful, 
since these methods contribute largely to the disinféction 
of the hives, combs, and tissues of the bees, etc. It is even 
possible, under certain circumstacnes, to succeed in dimin- 
ishing the virulence possest by the bodies of the larve after 
death during the process of desiccation. But I must repeat 
that such external treatment can only be useful as an aux- 
iliary, and I greatly question whether it has ever been suc- 
cessful in curing of itself a colony attackt by a well-au- 
thenticated case of foul brood. 

** The foul brood bacterium seems to be very fastidious 
with regard to the conditions of itsexistence. The media 
in which it can be developt are rendered sterile by the in- 
troduction of infinitesimal quantities of well known anti- 
septic substances. We are, therefore, justified in suppos- 
ing that these same substances, if the bees can be made to 
absorb them, will prevent the invasion of the digestive 
canaland the surrounding parts by the bacillar bacteria, 
will destroy those that may have already lodged there, and 
will thus prevent the infection from spreading to the brood 
in the act of feeding. 

‘The space at my disposal is too limited to permit of a 
detailed description of the numerous experiments which led 
me to fix on an antiseptic of the first rank, introduced some 
years back as a valuable antiseptic remedy in the case of 
antestinal derangements in man. This substance is naph- 
thol beta, which owes its introduction into general practice 
to the valuable researches of M. Bouchard, Professor to the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris. This excellent antiseptic 
cannot injure the bees, and they take to it the more readily 
as it is not very soluble,and therefore is not easily ab- 
sorbed by the intestinal walls. Notwithstanding this, even 
when administered in minute quantities—e. g., in doses of 
0.33 grammes to 1,000 of liquid, it effectually prevents all 
fermentation, decomposition, or other changes caused by 
the micro-organisms. The media most favorable for the 
development of foul-brood bacteria are rendered perfectly 
sterile when treated with a proportional quantity of naph- 
thol. 

‘Lastly, thanks to experiments made with some full 
colonies partly attackt by the malady, which have been 
kindly forwarded to me by some of my correspondents, I 
have ascertained that a syrup medicated by a dose of naph- 
thol in the proportions mentioned above is amply sufficient 
to rid foul-broody bees from the parasites contained in the 
digestive canal. In cases where the infection has not laid 
too strong a hold of the parts surrounding the intestine, the 
cure seems to be speedy and complete. Even in captivity 
and under very adverse sanitary conditions, the insects soon 
regain all their old activity and liveliness. The treatment 
which I venture to recommend to the serious attention of 
apiculturists is as simple and rational as possible : 

‘‘In the early spring, before eggs are laid, administer 
to the diseased colonies as large quantities as possible of 
sugar syrup containing 0.33 of a gramme of naphthol beta. 
The naphthol should be first dissolved in one litre of pure 
water, with one gramme of alcohol added to facilitate its 
solution. The liquid thus obtained is employed in making 
the syrup in the usual manner. I am quite certain that 








with this dose the bees will readily take to the syrup, which 
is in itself a powerful antiseptic. I need scarcely add that 
first-rate hygienic conditions are also necessary if we desire 
to give the bees the vitality and recuperative power which 
play so important a part in enabling living organisms to 
resist the inroads of virulent microbes.’’—Dr. Lor’TEr, in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Record. 

















CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 


(The Seeger may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 








Cleaning Drone-Brood Out of Combs. 


A postal card from M. D., Andes, of Tennessee, gives a 
better way of cleaning out drone-brood than to have the 
bees doit. I wonder I did not think of it when replying, 
for I had tried it years ago and found it successful. Mr. 
Andes says: 


DEAR Doctor :—I have just read the question of Ne- 
braska and your answer, on page 455. I hada colony this 
sunimer in the same fix as his. After shaking the bees off 
in front of another hive, I set the frames up by the side of 
the fence where I had about 100 young chickens, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the drones and larve were gone, 
and combs clean. Just try it, some time. M. D. ANDEs. 


—_——~+- 0 


Purity of Stock. 


If an Italian or albino queen gives you from 3 to 5 
banded workers and black drones, would you consider such 
queens pure andallright? And incase you had young 
queens mated with such drones, wouldn’t your bees be hy- 
brids? Wouldn’t such drones give you bees that were not 
pure? Iam a queen-breeder myself, and claim that if the 
drones are black the queens are not pure. This is what I 
do: I sell all queens tested, and if the drones are black 
then I replace the queens. But you see, if my queens’ 
mother is all right then  knowlIam right. I don’t like 
Italian queens that give me black drones, or albinos, either. 

ALBINO. 


ANSWER.—If the drones are black, I should not consider 
pure the mother from which they came. Not only that, but 
I should not consider that the mother of such queen was 
pure and*purely mated. 

= e 


Queen Superseded by a Virgin. 


Will a virgin queen introduced in a hive containing a 
laying queen ever supersede the laying queen ? Last spring, 
while looking over my hives, I found one containing queen- 
cells. As it was too early for them to swarm, I decided that 
they were superseding their queen. I ciosed the hive and in 
due time I examined them again and found no brood or 
eggs, sol gave them a frame of eggs and larve. A few 
days later I examined the frame I had given them, and 
found queen-cells. 

About the time the young queen should have been lay- 
ing I introduced a queen that had just emerged from a cell 
to supply them with a queen in case theirs had been lost on 
her wedding-flight. The next time I lookt into the hive | 
think was about a week later. I found unsealed larve but 
no eggs; also a young queen showing the marks of fertili- 
zation the day before. I watcht her carefully, and in due 
time she began to lay. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Yes, bees will do almost all sorts of things 
about accepting or rejecting queens. I do not know that | 
ever heard of a committee of five workers entering an ad- 
joining colony and taking home its queen, but almost any- 
thing short of that I should be willing to believe. Answer- 
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ing your question specifically, it would be nothing strange 
for an introduced virgin to supersede the laying queen un- 
der some circumstances. A virgin just out of the cell will 
be tolerated almost anywhere and at almost any time, but 
as she grows older she will in most cases be destroyed. If 
the old queen, however, is failing, or if it is about the close 
of the honey harvest, the younger may take possession. 
But in the spring-time, when there is in the hive a young 
and vigorous queen, you may count on the introduced virgin 
being destroyed 99 times out of 100. Yours was the 100th 
time. 


Cyprian Bees. 





1. Believing you have read the description of Cyprian 
bees in Bulletin No. 1, ‘‘ The Honey Bee,” by Frank Ben- 
ton, l want toask: Are they in every respect what Mr. 
Benton describes them to be? Is it a true and honest de- 
scription of the Cyprian bee ? 

2. Can you tell where one may get queens of that stock 
of bees in their purity, unmixt with other bees? TEx. 


ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps few are socompetent to describe 
the different varieties of bees as Mr. Benton, and I know of 
no reason why he should want to misrepresent. 

2. Idon’t know of any place where you can get pure 
Cyprians in this country. Whatever their virtues, they do 
not sufficiently overbalance their faults so that bee-keepers 
have wanted them. If they were better than other bees, 
you may be pretty sure the demand for them would secure 
a supply, and there would be plenty advertising pure Cyp- 
rians for sale. 


<t<t ie 
—_ 


Bees in Observatory Hive—Queens of United Swarms. 





1. I desire to place a frame of bees and queen in an ob- 
servatory hive for about 6o0r7 days. I shall take this 
frame, etc., from a full colony. Will it be necessary to 
cage the queen when I put her back into her own hive ? or 
how shall I manage without risk of losing her ? 

2. I united a small after-swarm with a fairly strong nu- 
cleus, putting the former into the hive occupied by the lat- 
ter. On examining the combined colony subsequently I 
found one of the queens balled and nearly dead. Which 
queen would be most likely to be killed under the condi- 
tions? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that she would be re- 
ceived all right back again, but if she is a valuable queen 
it might be well to cage her by way of precaution. 

2. If the nucleus and the after-swarm were about equal 
in strength, the advantage would be on the side of the nu- 
cleus, because they were in their own home and the others 
were interlopers. More strongly still would the advantage 
be on the side of the nucleus if it had a laying queen, for 
the queen of an after-swarm is nota laying queen, and 
other things being equal the bees would prefer the laying 
queen. 





Getting Rid of a Cross Colony, Etc. 


1. May I object to your advice in alate number of the 
American Bee Journal, to leave bees in a hive where the 
combs are built criss-cross to the frames? I have just such 
a colony, very strong, and very cross. I dare not put my 
hand down to adjust the entrance-blocks, or blow smoke on 
them, unless protected by canvas gloves, Now, I want that 
queen out, but as I can’t get the frames out to find and clip 
her, I don’t want them to swarm, as there are tall maple 
and locust trees all around. A man might climb for a 
swarm, but I lost one last year with a Doolittle queen—a 
very large swarm—and I don’t want to lose this. I have 
transferred several (four) colonies, but this one is too cross. 


2. Would it do to puta hive with empty combs or frames 
of foundation and move that colony away, then in a few 
hours, when aware of their queenless state, give Doolittle 
cells, or simply a frame of brood from my breeding queen ? 
Then 21 days later move again, treating the flight-bees the 
same—empty combs and brood on the old stand. That 
would weaken it so that I could undertake to transfer, or I 
might give the transferred combs the last time. 

By fall I would have three good colonies. I have al- 
ready one from moving it, that is getting strong, but no 
surplus honey. In the spring the old colony will be changed 
by the new queen, and everything will be lovely, I hope. 


plus honey crop, but next spring, I will have them (the 
bees) all on Langstroth frames. I should be successful, for 
the men around here that put on 80 1-pound boxes in the 
spring, hive swarms, and take off boxes in Noyember, more 
or less filled, get from 80 pounds to nothing ; but there must 
be good forage or some would not store so well. Theoreti- 
cally, I know more than they do, but practically I get no 
honey, and the only wayI get any profit is by rearing a few 
queens that do wonders for others. They generally come 
to metosolve the ‘‘mysteries,’’ and tell me later I was 
right—‘‘ that’s just what they did ;’’ but I want some honey. 
We used in our family of five, three 60-pound cans last win- 
ter, and wanted more. 

I hope you will have a successful honey-flow, and build 
up your colonies to replace the loss you suffered last winter. 
(Mrs.) PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes,, decidedly you may object to the 

plan of leaving that colony of yours to swarm, altho the 

rule in general isa good one. But where it is too difficult 

to secure swarms it should not be followed, nor with stock 

so objectionable on the score of temper. 

2. You areon the right track as to your plan of pro- 

ceeding, with some variation. When you move away 

old cross-patch, don’t wait a few hours before giving a 

frame of bréod, for with nothing but empty combs or foun- 

dation the bees that go back to the old place may desert. 

When you set the hive in place of the one removed, have in 

it from the start a frame of brood, and it wouldn’t be a bad 

thing to have a few young bees with it, for all the bees that 
come from the cross colony will be field-bees, unless you 

make the removal at a time of day when young bees from 
the old hive are out at play. Neither would a queen-cell be 
likely to be destroyed if given from the start. It isn’t nec- 
essary to wait three weeks before making a second removal. 
Two weeks will do, and 10 days will give quite a supply of 
bees if the colony is strong; but of course you will have 
more bees by waiting three weeks. You say, ‘‘In the spring 
the old colony will be changed by the new queen,’’ which 
sounds just a little as if you expect the bees themselves to 
change the queen by rearing a new one. If the queen isan 
old one, she is likely to be superseded this fall (less likely in 
the spring), but even if a daughter replaces the old queen, 
she is likely to inherit some of her mother’s traits. It is 
just possible that if you interview the old colony about two 
days after moving it toa new location, you may not find it 
so very difficult to handle. The reduction in numbers, none 
but young bees being left, and the fact that no honey is be- 
ing brought in, may have a taming effect on the colony 
that will make them like another colony. 

3. There must be some reason why you don’t get as 
much honey as some of the other bee-keepers that do noth- 
ing with their bees, while you manage yours with more in- 
telligence. Isn’t it possible that the explanation lies in the 
fact that they don’¢ meddle with their colonies, and so they 
are allowed to be very strong, while you weaken yours by 
drawing from them? Possibly that isn’t the reason ; I only 
throw out the hint. 

A private word in your letter makes me say not to worry 
that no acknowledgment was made for former replies. Al- 
tho it is pleasant to know that my answers are appreciated, 
yet that’s what I’m here for, and one of the best ways to 
show that your questions are satisfactorily answered is to 
send on more. 





York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 70 cents; 100 for 
$1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 

_—___—»--»_—____— 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 





3. This is the third year I have lived in hopes of a sur- 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
honey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee—$1.00 per Annum, 


EXeEcuTIVE COMMITTEE—Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres., C. A. Hatch; 
Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


BoarRp OF Drrectors—E. R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. Abbott; C. P. 
Dadant; W..Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. ” 


GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Engene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 


Place and Date of Next Meeting: 


_— _ IN FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
15 South 7th Street, between Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 5, 6 and 7,1899. Every bee-keeper is invited. 
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NotE—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








The Paper on Foul Brood, by Dr. Lortet, in this num- 
ber, will be read with interest by those who desire to be fully 
informed with regard to foul brood, and especially by those 
who are in sympathy with the views held across the water. 
Authorities on this side do not take kindly to any drug 
treatment of the disease, but when such men as Mr. Thos. 
Wm. Cowan and M. Ed. Bertrand, the able editor of Revue 
Internationale, have faith in anything of the kind, it is at 
least worth while to know something about it. The paper 
in question was translated some time ago into English 
from the French, and is considered of so much importance 
that it was republisht in the Bee-Keepers’ Record. 








A Certain Question-Box seems to have caused a little 
uneasiness in the editorial sanctum of the Canadian Bee 
Journal, if we may judge from this paragraph which ap- 
peared in the August number of our contemporary across 
the border : 

A bee-journal with a question-box has above the de- 
partment the following: ‘‘In the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.—Prov. xi: 14.”’ 

We have every respect for a question drawer and the 
answers to the questions, but as we have seen some of these 
departments conducted with such diversity of views and 
opinions, diametrically opposed to one another, it is a 
pretty difficult matter for a beginner to know what to pick 
out as best. The ‘‘safety’? must consist in the fact that a 
great many have opinions diametrically opposed to one 





another, and that the safety lies in accepting none of them 
with great certainty. 

Of course, the criticism applies to the department in 
this journal, as no other bee-paper to-day, so far as we 
know, contains such a feature. As theexperiences of those 
answering questions are varied, it must necessarily follow 
that their opinions based upon such experience would not 
agree exactly. Still, that does not prove that their dis- 
agreeing answers are worthless or unsafe to follow. One 
bee-keeper wouldn’t use a bee-escape to remove honey; 
another wouldn’t do without the bee-escape. Does that 
prove that the bee-escape is worthless ? Other illustrations 
might be given, but itis hardly worth while. ‘‘ In the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety.”’ 





Growing Basswood from Seed.—-Mr. A. I. Root is 
much interested in this matter, and has found that it isa 
hard matter to get the seeds to grow. Chas. Blackburn re- 
ports in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that in the fall of 1893 
he planted seed in a pan. The next spring not one had 
sprouted, but in the spring of 1895 they began to sprout. 
In the spring of 1896, 40 or 50 came up; in the spring of 
1897 they came up very thick; in 1898 a few more came up, 
and they were still coming up last spring. Mr. Root sug- 
gests hurrying their growth by cracking the seeds, dipping 
them in boiling water, or something of the sort. 


hn 








Light-Weight Sections.—The editor of Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture seems to make a point in favor of selling sec- 
tions by the piece, by saying that in good years it is going 
to be difficult to raise the price of honey if we sell by the 
pound, but less so if we sell by the piece. One can hardly 
see why there should be any reason for this, but the editor 
may be entirely right when he says: 

‘* But the more honey is sold by the piece (and the prac- 
tice is growing everywhere) there will be less and less de- 
ception ; and the consumer will come to forget all about 


pound weights, and will simply ask how much that honey 
is per box er section—not how much it is by the pound.” 





Reports of Bee-Conventions.—The Canadian Bee 
Journal very properly objects to the way in which so many 
reports of bee-conventions are made, in which is given per- 
haps the names of those present and the officers, that a 
profitable discussion took place upon a certain subject, but 
the profitable part, the discussion, is entirely left out. The 
Canadian Bee Journal is to be commended for giving a very 
full report of the discussions of the prominent bee-conven- 
tions in Canada. 





Great Value of Sweet Clover.—The often maligned 
yet immensely valuable sweet clover is slowly but surely 
winning its way into favor. The Orange Judd Farmer 
one of the most influential farm papers in this country 
speaks thus of sweet clover: 

IS SWEET CLOVER VALUABLE ? 

To answer this question something must be known o! 
the character of the plant. It grows spontaneously along 
trampt roadsides, even in the wheel-ruts in abandoned 
roadways, and in trampt or sodden land anywhere. When 
found in meadow-lands it appears not to occur except when 
the ground has been trampt by stock when wet. It grows 
by preference in old brick-yards. It may be grown in fields 
by proper tillage. Viewing it in no other light we thus see 
that sweet clover grows luxuriantly in places where few or 
no other plants flourish. 

But it belongs to the great class of leguminous plants. 
which are capable, by the aid of other organisms, of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen and storing it in the plant tissues 
(Ohio experiment station). It belongs with the clovers, and 
it may thus be used to improve the land upon which it 
grows, and this appears to be its mission. It occupies 
lands that have become unfitted for good growth of other 
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forage-plants. Its rank thenisas a useful plant, capable 
of increasing fertility of land. 

How shall sweet clover be treated? The plant is the 
farmer’s friend, to be utilized and not to be outlawed. The 
plant grows and spreads rapidly. So do red clover, white 
clover, timothy, blue-grass and other forage-plants, but 
sweet clover grows where they donot. Its presence indi- 
cates lack of condition for the others. Viewed in this way 
itis to be treated as preparing unfitted lands for other 
crops. It may be moweda short time before coming into 
bloom and cured for hay. Stock will thrive upon it if con- 
fined until accustomed to it. The roadsides, if taken when 
free from dust, may be made almost as profitable as any 
other area in clover by cutting the sweet clover and curing 
for hay. If this is regularly attended to while stock is kept 
from other lands that it invades, sweet clover will be found 
doing always the good work for which it is adapted. 


We welcome the aid of the farm papers in the effort to 
acquaint the agricultural public with the many values of 
sweet clover. Some have been foolish enough to callita 
*“weed.’’ Pretty good sort of weed. isn’t it ? 


In many localities this yedr no honey at all would be 
harvested were it not for the sweet clover. It is not only 
the bee-keepers’ chief dependence, but the farmer’s ever-pres- 
entand reliable friend. It will pay to cultivate its ac- 
quaintance, as well as the plant itself. 





Serenading Swarms with Tin Pans.—A correspon- 
dent says that the old custom of serenading swarms with 
tin pans originated from an old act of the English Parlia- 
ment, giving a person a right to follow his swarm provided 
he rang a bell, or drummed on a tin pan, to give notice that 
he (the owner) was after the bees. This old act was past 
something like a thousand years ago, and during the cen- 
turies since it is evident that the original purpose of the 
drumming was lost sight of, and that subsequent genera- 
tins came to the conclusion that the serenading induced 
a sort of spell on the bees, causing them to cluster so they 
could be captured.—Glesnings in Bee-Culture. 








The Philadelphia Convention, to be 
held Sept. 5,6 and 7,in Franklin Insti- 
tute, 15 South 7th Street, between Market 
and Chestnut Sts., promises to be the best 
ever held by the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, if we may judge by the 
excellent program arranged for the occa- 
sion. Also in view of the low railroad 
rates guaranteed to every one going to 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1 to 4 inclusive, there should be a very 
large attendance. The editor of the American Bee Journal 
and Dr. C. C. Miller, with other bee-keepers, will go over 
the Pennsylvania Lines, beautiful illustrations of whose 
entrancing scenery and elegantly equipt coaches we had 
the pleasure of showing on our first page last week. With- 
out doubt the Pennsylvania Lines run thru the finest coun- 
try for scenic beauty to be found in all the East. 





The Grand Army of the Republic holds its 33rd annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Sept. 4 to 9, inclusive. Many bee- 
keepers are also old soldiers, and likely members of that 
splendid national organization of war veterans; all such, 
as well as other bee-keepers, should take advantage of the 
low rates secured by the G. A. R. people, and be in Phila- 
delphia during the week of the Grand Army meeting and 
the bee-kéepers’ convention. The round-trip rate from 
Chicago, over the Pennsylvania Lines, is only $16.45. That 
means you will be given a ride of 1,645 miles. 

The best trains over the Pennsylvania Lines leave Chi- 
cago daily at 3:00 p.m. and at 11:30 p.m. Grand Army rates 
going are in effect Sept. 1, 2,3 and4. We expect to leave 
on the 3:00 p.m. train Monday, Sept. 4, which arrives in 
Philadelphia the evening of the next day at about 6:00 
o'clock. We should be pleased to have any bee-keepers or 





others west of Chicago go with us on that train. 
desire it, we will be glad to make any advance arrange- 
ments for you that you may wish, so that you can be sure to 
make connections with the train that leaves Chicago at 3:00 
p-m., Sept. 4, or on the one starting at 11:30 p.m. 























Mr. G. M. Doo.itrie, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., reports 


as follows for the season of 1899,in the Progressive Bee- ~ 
‘ Keeper for August: 


** Honey crop from basswood short this year. Honey 
not all off, but enough so that I can estimate pretty 
closely that the average will be from 40 to 50 pounds of sec- 
tion honey per colony.”’ 

es eee 


Messrs. W. E. HATTERMAN AND CHAS. BECK are two 
bee-keepers living about ten miles north of Chicago. We 
called on them Saturday, Aug. 12. Mr. Hatterman has 22 
colonies run for both comb and extracted honey, and Mr. 
Beck about 30 colonies for comb honey. He expects to aver- 
age 50 pounds to the colony, and retail it from house to 
house. The principal honey source this year is sweet 
clover. Mr. Hatterman thinks he will work for extracted 
honey exclusively hereafter. 


2 eee 


Mr. R. F. HoLtERWANN, for many years editor of the 
Canadian Bee Journal, feeling that he has received a 
‘-call’’ to go into religious work as an evangelist, has sev- 
ered his editorial connection with that paper, and will ** go 
wherever there appears to be an open door, to preach the 
word of God.’”’ He so announces in the August issue of the 
Canadian Bee Journal. We wish him abundant success in 
his future efforts, in a field which likely is not altogether 
a new one for him. A man can usually do his best work 
along the line to which he feels specially drawn. 


se eee 


Pror. A. J. Cook, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., spent 
Monday, Aug. 14, with us, when on his way back to his 
home in the sunset land. We fairly envy those California 
bee-keepers in having such a man as Prof. Cook among them. 
We wonder if they really appreciate him. We never before 
had a good opportunity to get acquainted with him, but 
now—well, it was a feast to be with him, and we only re- 
gretted his stay was necessarily so short; but he had to get 
back as soon as possible to take up the farmer’s institute 
work which must be done before the term opens at Pomona 
College, where he is one of the honored instructors. What 
a pity he could not stay in the East long enough to attend 
the Philadelphia convention, and thus meet many of his old 


friends! 
*s ee 


BARGAINS IN INCUBATORS.—It is well known to readers 
of newspapers that prices generally have been advancing 
steadily of late, including those for labor, lumber and 
metals of all kinds. Asa result, the prices of all manu- 
factured articles must soon follow suit, including the prices 
of incubators and brooders. This simply cannot be helpt ; 
there is no way of getting around it. The Cyphers Incuba- 
tor Co., Wayland, N. Y., therefore hereby give notice to 
interested persons that so soon as their new catalog and 
price-list for 1899-1900 is issued (which will be about Nov. 1 
to 15) the prices of their incubators and brooders will be in- 
creast fully 20 percent. All who think favorably of buying 
a strictly first-class incubator this fall or next winter will 
find it much to their advantage to immediately correspond 
with the Cyphers Co., in order to obtain what is wanted at 
the present low prices. The fact is that the Cyphers Co. is 
in a position, just now, tosave a limited number of custo- 
mers from $7 to $18 net cash, depending on the size of ma- 
chines bought. For full particulars, address the Cyphers 
Incubator Co., Box 50, Wayland, N. Y., not forgetting to 
say you saw their advertisement in the American Bee 
Journal. 


If you 
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enzeitung,-so far stands as solid as a rock, and it will re- 
quire more proofs than have yet been brought against it to 
budge it in the least. 


__ Bees and Colors.—R. Hamlyn-Harris says in the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal that scarlet blossoms seem to be entirely 
ignored by bees. Blue, violet, and white are their pet col- 


ors. Yellow is less frequently visited, and green is treated 
with extreme indifference, 


Celluloid Quilts seem to be in use in England, accord- 
ing to accounts in the British Bee Journal, giving an im- 
pervious covering thru which one can see. Glass has been 
used toa limited extent in England and in this country. 
Celluloid is also used for queen-excluders. ; 


‘* Draper’s Barn”’ is what the new hive on trial by the 
A. I. Root Co. and some others is playfully called. It is the 
same asa 10-frame Langstroth hive, only it is 2% inches 
deeper. Its 10 frames are equivalent in comb surface to 
123, ordinary frames, and two of the ‘‘barns’’ hold more 
than three 8-frame hives.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Putting Bees Out of the Cellar, Mr. Young says, in the 
Canadian Bee Journal, he does without paying any atten- 
tic m to where they are placed, and without putting out at 
different times. He says: ‘‘I start about 10:30 or 11:00, 
and when I get thru you would think they were swarming. 
I used to try a few to-day and a few to-morrow. ‘Those you 


let fly to-day, to-morrow are ready to jump on the other 
ones. 


_ Rietsche’s Uncapping-Fork is highly spoken of in the 
German bee-journals as a better tool than a knife for un- 
capping. A writer in Elsass-Lothringischer Bienen-Zuech- 
ter says the needles of the fork slip more easily under the 
cappings than the knife-blade ; there is no tearing ; uneven 
and tender combs are easily and quickly operated on; the 
fork works more_easily and rapidly than the knife, and it 
costs less. 


‘*Plumping’’ is aterm used in the British papers, an 
explanation of which is kindly sent by Mr. H. Edwards. As 
used by Mr. S. Simmins, colonies in order are plumpt by 
having given to them from other colonies all the brood they 
can care for, these other colonies being stimulated to fill up 
the places made vacant by the removed brood. The queens 
from which the brood is taken are thus forced tolay a larger 
quantity of eggs, and the colonies upon which “ plumping ”’ 
1s practiced are earlier made ready for the harvest. The 
plumping begins with the strongest colonies. 


How Long do Worker-Bees Live ?—About 45 days7in 
the working season, says Doolittle, in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. About June 10, put an Italian queen in a colony 
of blacks, and in 40 days from the time the last black :bee 
came out of its cell there will still be many black bees. 9On 
the 44th day very few indeed will be left, and in 45 days not 
one will be found in the colony. Buta bee leaving its cell 
the first of October may live eight months, and in rare 
cases nine. The difference in the amount of work done 
makes the difference in the length of life. 


Age of Combs.—Leading bee-keepers of England seem 
to have a very different opinion from that entertained in 
this country as to the time when brood-combs become too 
old to be desirable. Says the British Bee Journal : 

‘* We strongly advise the removal, every spring, of a 
couple of outside combs—choosing the oldest or most faulty 
ones, of course—and substituting frames fitted with fuil 
sheets of foundation. Then, after the bees have fairly 
started to build out the foundation, the frame may be placed 
right in the center of brood-nest without the slightest fear 
of chilled brood. By this means we get two new combs 
built every season, and by gradually renewing}.the whole 





not only keep the brood-combs in good condition, but avoid 
faulty ones, and thus conduce to the comfort of handling 
workable frames when manipulating our hives.’’ 

That is equivalent to saying that in a 10-frame hive no 
frame should be suffered to become older than five years. 
On this side they would hardly be objected to on account of 
age if they were five times as old. Why this great differ- 
ence on the two sides of the water ? 


Travel-Stain on Honey.—A. J. Wright indignantly de- 
nies in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that the dirty feet of bees 
have anything to do with travel-stain, or rather he denies 
that bees ever have dirty feet. He offers this very interest- 
ing method of determining whether their feet are dirty: 
Take a board not less than 10 or 12 inches square, tack on it 
a piece of clean white paper, and place it before a hive so 
that the bees will be compelled to travel over it on entering 
and leaving. If placed early enough in the morning and 
taken away each night before dew falls, he thinks if will be 
as white at the end of a long honey-flow as at the begin- 
ning. He thinks travel-stain is due to the neglectful habits 
of bee-keepers in not removing the old bottom-board with 
its dirt and litter, and replacing it with a clean one at the 
time of putting on sections, as he thinks this dirt is carried 
up by the bees and used in the cappings of the sections. 


.. Handling Bees Without Smoke.—Miss Gayton, promi- 
nent among the bee-keepers of England, never uses smoke 
in handling bees. Whether one who has a given amount of 
work to do in a given time could always afford to wait for 
bees to get in the proper frame of mind for easy manipula- 
tion is a question. But in many cases it might be useful to 
know how to get along without smoke. Miss Gayton says 
in the British Bee Journal : 


‘*In 1879 I introduced my first Ligurian queens, and 
was delighted with the gentleness and activity of the Ligu- 
rian bee. I have not introduced any Ligurian queens since. 
The hybrids proved to be splendid workers, but require cau- 
tious handling, as they have not good tempers. I may men- 
tion that when manipulating I always don a bee-veil, but 
never use smoke, and find that bees are more gentle with- 
out it. Sometimes in autumn I use apifuge or a clean wet 
cloth over the hive, but I usually trust to letting light in 
gradually and only keeping a small part of the hive open at 
a time, and then, after waiting a few minutes, I go gently 
and quietly to work, the bees really retiring out of my way. 
If, however, anything has made a colony very irritable, I 
close it up at once and try another day, as I find if a colony 
is thoroly ‘ roused’ it takes a long time for them to become 
peaceably inclined again. If Ican manage to dg my work 
without causing the smell of the sting-poison to be noticed, 
I find no difficulty in handling the frames.”’ 

Miss Grayton depends upon letting in the light “‘ grad- 
ually,”’ and ‘‘ waiting a few minutes.’ Adam Grimm prac- 
ticed somewhat on the same line, but he took no account of 
the matter of light, simply ‘‘ waiting a few minutes’”’ for 
the bees to quiet down after being first disturbed, altho that 
‘*few minutes’? sometimes was only a few seconds. Possi- 
bly the waiting allows the bees time enough to fill them- 
selves with honey, or perhaps to degin filling with honey, 
for when a bee once begins filling with honey it is no light 
matter that will make it stop. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadauts, 
is a standard, reliable and thoresghly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25; or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 


—_j-2-—_—_ 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 





4 
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The Premiums offered on page 541 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Roots GOIUMN 





HONEY 
WANTED. 


We are in the market for both comb 





and extracted honey. If you have any 





to offer, let us hear from you ATJONCE 





stating the grade, number of pounds 





of each grade, from what source gath- 





ered and HOW it is put up. If ex- 





tracted, send a sample by mail. 





We Handle 


Neveral Carloads 
very Year... 


and may be able to refer you toa buyer 





if we cannot handle it ourselves. 





See our ad in this column for July 
6th issue for 


NOnGy-Packages... 





Five-gallon square Cans are now 
28.00 per ten boxes instead of $6.00. 








ADDRESS 


THE A, L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14 
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Ventilation or Protection in Winter. 


Query 101.—Is ventilation or protection neces- 
sary in winter? If so, give one or more meth- 
ods.—UTAH. 





wren eee 
E. France—Yes, both. A proper answer 
would be too long for this department. 


P. H. Elwood—The cellar seems to be 
necessary in this Mohawk valley (N. Y). 


Dr. C. C. Miller—Both necessary, but it 
would take all this page to give methods. 


G. M. Doolittle—A good sized entrance 
for ventilation, and chaff hives for protec- 
tion. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—In my climate 
(Georgia) no extra preparation is neces- 


sary. 

Hd T. Pettit—Yes, to both. Space is too 
limited to do justice in these important 
cases. 

A. F. Brown—That depends whether you 
live in Florida or Utah. Herein Florida it 
is not needed 


Prof. A. J. Cook—Not protection bere in 
California, and ventilation only at en- 
trance anywhere. 

Eugene Secor—Yes, both, in my locality. 
Entrances wide open in a sufficiently warm, 
well-ventilated cellar. 


E. Whitcomb—Protection is as necessary 
to bees as to stock. 1. Cellar-wintering. 2. 
Pack on summer stands. 


J. M. Hambaugh—Both. This depart- 
ment will not give room to methods. Read 
some good, standard bee-book. 


C. H. Dibbern—Yes, sir, in this climate 
(llinois) it is, and in my opinion a good 
cellar is the best and cheapest protection 
of all. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Yes, to both. Protect 
from winds, and put some porous material 
above the bees, with a chance for the 
breath of bees to escape. 


W.G. Larrabee—Yes. I use asdouble- 
walled bive packt with planer-shavings, 
and acrate filled with shavings with cloth 
bottom to cover all in winter. 

O. O. Poppleton—This is also a question 
of locality. In Iowa I preferred thoroly 
well constructed chaff hives, with good 
windbreaks around the apiary. 


C. Davenport—It is in my locality. I 
winter my bees under ground, and usually 
give them ventilation by means of a pipe 
or tube running up thru the roof. 

Adrian Getaz—Protection is absolutely 
necessary. So is ventilation. But this 
should not interfere with the warmth. A 
good sized entrance gives all the ventila- 
tion needed. 

Mrs. J. M. Null—Rather indefinite. Both 
are desirable. Chaff hives answer admir- 
ably for out-door wintering, or ordinary 
hives protected on the same principle as 
chaff hives. 

Rev. M. Mahin--This is a very large 
question. Ventilation is certainly neces- 
sary in winter in all climates and condi- 
tions. The amount of protection in out- 
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METAL WHEELS 


Te ee 
in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
axle. They lastforever. Either 


direct or stagger spoke, Can’t 

break down; pant dry out’ no 
resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 
prices. ELEOTRIC WHEEL 

Box tv QUINCY, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








SWEET CLOVER 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 2515 Sob 
c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
1.25 3.00 5.75 


Sweet Clc ver (melilot)..... 60c 
0c 
.-80c 140 3.00 5.00 
60c 
55c 


Alsike Clover.............. 7 
White Clover.... 





Alfalra Clover . ee 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Crimson Clover .........: 2 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes, 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Untested Italian, 50c each; ~~ 
Tested, $1.00 each. Queens 
large, yellow, and prolific. 
Address, 

. W. AA 


AG, Canton, Ohio, 
8Atf (‘Successor to THEODORE BENDER. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





UNION COMBI- 
NATION SAW— 
for ripping. 
cruss - cutting, 


.Og, gaining, 
«croll - sawing, 
boring, edge- 
moulding, 
beading, etc. 
Full line Foot 
AND HAND- 
POWER Ma- 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co,, 46 Water St., Seneca Palis, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writing. 





HAVE an infallible remedy that will kill the 
POLSON OF BEE-STINGS within THREE 
minutes after application. Any person sending 
52 cents to M. Q., Lock Box 400. SPRING- 
FIELD, Mo., will receive this valuable recipe by 
return mail. HAs 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TO EXonange sex 





BEES 


160 acres LAND in Reynolds Co., Mo., for 50 col- 
onies. C.J. ANDERSON, La Verone, ILL. 


SAIt Mention the American Bee Journal. 





SEE-Hives, SECTIONS, SHIPPING- 
CASES —everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for Catalog. Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal! when writing. 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEENS jini. Goes Se yen 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Warranted Queens, $1.00; Untested, 75 cents. 


9A 26t J. D. GIVENS., Lisson, Tex. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 








Wlorking MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send me a list of 
what you need iu 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. Illus- 
trated Catalog Free. BEESWAX WANTED, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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FARM 


CHEA LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


..~ SOUTHERN , 
HE ILLINOIS ** 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 


Soil Richest it. World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 

SOA L6t CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











THE AMERICAN 


Institute of Phrenology, 


Pres. Mrs, CHARLOTTE Fow- 
ER WELLS, incorporated in 
866, opens its next session on 
Sept. 5,1899. For prospectus 
send (free on application) to 
the Secretary, care of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

27 East 2ist St., New York. 
27A%t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








a> 1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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YOU CAN’T READ 
=o many fence co's ads as you used to, but you still 
tind ours every week and never two weeks alike. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES, : 








3s e 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Langstroth Hives and everything 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 

in fact everything used by bee- 
keepers. Send for our Catalog. 


C.H. WW. WEBER, 


2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to 
Cuas F. Mutu & Son and A. Murua. 


WANTED! 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


We are now in shape to buy Extracted 
Honey, either in large or small lots. 
Parties having any to offer will do well 
to sell to us, as Cincinnati is a great 
market for Extracted Honey. Submita 
small saniple, stating quantity, style of 
package, and price expected. Prompt 
remittances. eferences: 

Western German Bank The Brighton 
German Bank Co. (both of Cincinnati, O.) 
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27Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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door wintering depends upon climate 
and the character. For many years I have 
not lost a colony that bad plenty of stores 
and plenty of bees without any protection. 
I keep the entrances wide open. I live in 
Henry Co., Ind. 


R. L. Taylor—Yes, ventilation always, 
and protection in some climates. Your 
questior is scarcely intelligible. If you 
mean for bees in-doors,I venture a good 
cellar and absence of bottom-boards. 


J. A. Stone—lIn central Illinois’ we think 
it is, as those who did not protect their bees 
last winter lost 50 percent of them. We 
put ours into the cellar and ventilated thru 
a window ~ a device that lets in the air 
but not the light. 


R. C. Aikin—Yes, both. Protection to 
conserve heat, say chaff to absorb it and 
hold it. Chaff above, but so that air can 
freely pass thru it to completely carry off 
moisture. Ventilation and compact stores 
are ahead of protection. 


J. E. Pond—I always winter bees on the 
summer stands, and I deem ventilation a 
necessity. Lallow about 144 inch over the 
tops of the frames, covering with a cloth 
of some kind and filling over that chaff, 
dry leaves, or other absorbent. 


Mrs. A. J. Barber—We have tried several 
plans for protection on the stands. We 
prefer the empty super on top of the brood- 
frames with a sack of sawdust big enough 
to fillthe super laid in. This gives both 
protection and ventilation. We seldom 
lose a colony. 


D. W. Heise--I like the hive well packt on 
the top, and sides if found necessary, but 
don’t want much protection in the way of 
a windbreak. For ventilation I give *¢x5 
or6inches. This applies to outside winter- 
ing, of course, which I think the questioner 
has reference to. 


J. A. Green—I think protection pays. I 
use packing boxes, six or eight inches 
larger each way than the hive, filled with 
leaves or planer-shavings. The only venti- 
lation 1 care for is thru an entrance 12x%,, 
so arranged that it cannot become clogged 
by ice or dead bees. 

Emerson T. Abbott-—-I do not bother 
much about ventilation. Plenty of food 
in the right place, above the cluster, is the 
thing. Protection from sudden changes is 
an aid to successful wintering. Beesina 
cluster do not freeze—they starve. (Dr. Miller, 
please take notice). 

Dr. A. B. Mason—No, but both are a 
great benefit. My present method is to pile 
the hives one on topof another, 4, 5 or 6 
high, without covers or bottom-boards in 
the cellar. I use a quilt of enameled cloth, 
and place sticks an inch square on top of 
each hive to set the next one on, leaving 
the cover on tbe last or top hive. 


G. W. Demaree—In my locality (Ken- 
tucky) I winter bees on thesummer stands. 
Plenty of stores, and just let them alone. 
The past.winter, in February, my apiary 
survived eight zero days. without a let-up— 
and during this unknown arctic spell for 
this locality, there were 36 consecutive 
hours that the temperature did not rise 
above the 10° mark below zero. At that 
time nobody expected to hear the ‘‘ buz”’ of 
a bee’s wing any more; but the bees lived. 


E. 8. Lovesy——Yes, in all northern locali- 
ties I believe both are good. Here (Utah) 
protection is good, but the bees must have 
sufficient ventilation to o them dry. 
The bees appear to winter all right ina 
frost-proof house, and where there is no 
smelter smoke. Asa rule, the bees winter 
fairly well with a little packing of chaff or 
lucern leaves over them, but one end of the 
cover should be raised about *¢ of an inch; 
this will give them ventilation and keep 
them dry. 








GOLDEN BEAUTY 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
—reared from IMPORTED MOTHERS. Untested, 
50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 


TERRAL BROS. Lampasas, Lamp. Go. Tex 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





SUFFERERS 
From LUNG © KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 
addressing 
. DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 
Write at once. Enclose return stamp. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Gold! Gold! Queens! 


Leininger Bros’ Queens are worth their weight 
im gold; large, prolific, yellow, and great RED 
CLOVER workers. We have secured 112 pounds 
of honey per colony as the result of the past 
poor season. Queens from the above Strain will 
be sent by return mail at 50 cents each; % doz., 
$2.90. Queens warranted purely mated Italian. 


LEININGER BROS., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 


33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Al. 1. Root Gompany 


HAVE ONE OF MY 


Hundred =- Dollar Queens, 


but I have two others from which I am rearing 
ali queens. The A. I Root Co. say 


THE BEST BREEDING QUEENS 
they ever had came from my apiary, and so say 
5,000 other bee-keepers, and I can produce the 
letters backing up this statement. I have bred 
out the swarming and vicious characteristics 
from my strain of bees so that they are practi- 
cally non-swarmers, and as gentle as one could 
desire. One Queen, $1.00; two Queens, $1.80; six 
Queens, $5.00, or $9.00 per dozen. Everything 
guaranteed. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


33Atf WENHAM, Essex Co., Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


W anted Your HONEY 
We will buy it,no matter 
@ where you are. Address, 


giving description and price, 
SAtf THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield, lil. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as a pre- 
minum for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. . 


BEE-KEEPERS | pace" Eatatos for i, 
J 


. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 




















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year's subscription to THe Corn BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 

















Please mention Bee Journal When Writing. 
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Box filler and directions with each pen. 


No. 2110.—Price, $31.50, postpaid. 


How to Secure a 14-karat Gold Diamond Point Fountain Pen at Wholesale Price. 


No. 2110.—14 kt. Heavy Gold Pen, chased barrel.............. $1.50 <@+-@e No. 4310.—Heavy Gold Pen, narrow, 18 kt. Gold Bands 


Every pen guaranteed for one year, by the mauufacturers. 


Readers of the American Bee Journal will be given a discount of 20 percent off above prices, as we have made special arrangements with the 
Diamond Point Pen Co., to give our patrons this absolutely perfect fountain pen at the wholesale price. 
To secure this wholesale discount on the above fountain pens, you must send your orders direct to this office, enclosing the number of the pen 
you want, and a postal note or postage stamps, for the cost of same. 
e are offering our readers an absolutely perfect fountain pen which is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, as the Diamond Point Pen Co., 
fully warrant and guarantee them absolutely as represented. 


If the pen points are not entire! 
102 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y 


y satisfactory they will be exchanged at no extra expense if returned to the office of the Diamond Point Pen Co., 


Special Premium Pen Offers. 


(ffer No. 1. 
(ffer No. 2. 


We will mail Fountain Pen No. 2110 free as a premium to any one sending us THREE NEW sub- 
scribers to the American Bee journal for one year, with $3.00 to pay for same; or 


We will mail Fountain Pen No. 4310 free as a premium to any one sending us FIVE NEW subscrib- 
ers to the American Bee Journal for one year, with $5.00 to pay for same. 
? 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & GO., 118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 











NOTICE. 
H. G. QUIRIN, the Queen-Breeder, has 
600 GOLDEN ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


, 

WARRANTED PURELY MATED, i 
which will be sold, until further notice, 
at 50 cents each, or six for $2.75. Selected 
Queens, large and yellow all over, at 75 
cents each; six for$4. Selected Tested, 
$1.50each. Queens sent by return mail. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. My Queens:are prolific, and the 
bees are excellent workers. 

4 Read testimonials: 

RomeEo, Mich., July 10, 1899, 
Mr. Qurxin—Dear Sir:—The queens you seut 
me have turned out the yellowest bees in my 
apiary, are gentle to handle, are large and well 

markt. C. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Bock Ly, Iowa, July 5, 1899. 
Mr. Quirin—Dear Sir:—The queens I got of 
you last year are giving good satisfaction, bet- 
ter than some untested queens I paid $1 00 for, to 
breeders who sell for no less at any time of year. 

Yours truly, Epwin Brevins. 

Address all orders to 

H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie Co., Ohio. 

34A10t Money Order Office, BELLEVUE. 


Either 5banded, Golden or 
from IMPORTED Italian 
mothers, 60c each; or 6 for 


$3.00. A few fine breeders at$1.0each. Give me 
atrial and let me surprise you. Satisfaction or 
no pay. CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, I. 

3Atf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Golden Italian Queen Free 
For sending us One New Subscriber. 





Hunting Bees in Trees. 


On page 445, L. J. Clark asks for informa- 
tion about hunting wild bees. I am some- 
what of a bee-hunter myself, and possibly 
my way might help him. It is as follows: 

After basswood stops blooming (which in 
this locality is usually in July), | take some 
upfinisht sections of light honey for bait. 
and three small boxes to catch beesin. I 
select a clear spot in the woods near some 
flowers where I can obtain bees. I divide 
a section into three parts, placing a part in 
each box. I then catch a bee in box No. 1, 
and place near a section outside, which I 
have for them to return to. Next I catch 
a bee in box No. 2, and then uncover No. 1, 
and so on untill have quite a number of 
bees returning, which usually takes about 
two bours. I think that’s where some bee- 
hunters make a mistake. by not catching 
enough bees, and nut giving them sufficient 
time to return and locate the bait. I find 
that they will return to the open section 
quicker than going into the boxes. 


After they are working nicely on the 
bait, I procure my lines, there being some- 














Queens **h2" 


Balance of season. Select Tested Italian Queens, 
$1.00; Untested Italian Queens, 50 cents. Every 
Queen warranted to give satisfaction or your 
money back. Queens by return mail as long as 
they iast. Address, F, A. CROWELL, 
4Atf Granger, Minn. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made, 
jJ. Ae VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first.foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journa! when writing, 








To any one who is now a subscriber to this journal, and whose subscription is paid to the 
end of 1899, or beyond, we will mail a Golden Italian Queen free as a premium for sending us 
one new subscriber for a year, with $1.00 to pay for same. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO.., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Basswood Extracted Honey For Sale! 


We are prepared to furnish the best new Basswood Ex- 
tracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, at these prices: Sam- 
ple for 8 cents, to cover package and postage; one 60-pound 
can, at 8% cents a pound; two cans or more, 8 cents a 
pound—CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOGK—QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


SGOtIONS, SHIppiNd-Gases and 
Bes-Keepers SUDDIIeS 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. ; 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 

















Please mention the Bee Journal when writing. 
Virect Draft Parfaat 


BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 





—_ PRICES OF 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONDY-KNIVES. 





Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
Ree 3% in. stove. Doz. 9.00; a 1.10 
IIIS 5400 céccanscs secegnereesccone 3in. stove. Doz. 6.50; "4 1,00 
RAMEE adidvecccessconssnccoccencseosceesé 2\%-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; -90 
BPE nnetng00ec0cceetense +0 cecccecensce 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; . -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.59; . 60 
Honey-Knife ° ° ‘ ° ° Doz. 6,00: > 80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 

FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was ag pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
lar. I do not think the 4-inch Smoke paaine too large. 

January 27, 1897. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


Z PAT. 1879. —_ 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. 


Jods GoGo Gude 
Carloads | 


of Bee- 
Hlives..... | 


Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, Leek ¥ ah 
Comb Foundation ™ a. ” =th— —- 

















and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the name and address of every bee-keeper 

in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 

ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 

for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MPG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


4 s ° 

Bee-Keeperss’ Supplies..., 

They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


BSS~ Don’t fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 





curing the best lumber at the lowest 
price for the manufacture of ...... .. 








times two or three. 1 then start out to 
hunt, leaving the bait where it is. 

If I fail to find the tree, I try another line 
if Ihave more than one. If I should fai} 
on that, I would then go to the bait, take 
away the outside section, and open the 
boxes. By this time they will be working 
strong enough to enter the boxes. After 
quite a number of bees have settled in the 
boxes, I close them and move up a short 
distance directly on one of the lines. Then | 
open the boxes. In this way I get rid of 
the bees belonging to the other lines, and 
a the line I am following. I sel- 
dom fail in finding them in this way. 

A few points to be remembered: Use 
nothing but new, light honey for bait: 
catch plenty of bees, and give them plenty 
of time to return and locate. By this 
method, and by hunting their watering- 
places, I usually find a number every sea- 


son. JOHN PIDDINGTON. 
Southern Wisconsin. 


Drouth Lessens Honey Crop. 


We are thru with our spring and summer 
crop of honey, having avery good yield 
from white clover,but we had a cool, rainy 
spell when the clover was at its best, which, 
coupled with the drouth that followed soon 
after, made us lose, I think, fully half of 
our honey crop; however, I am not grumb- 
ling, as there is a good prospect for a fall 
crop from aster. The drouth is broken now, 
as we had a light shower this morning, 
which with others we had about a week ago 
have brought the aster and other plants out 
wonderfully. 

Mr. Peter Brickey, probably the oldest 
bee-keeper in this county, was laid to rest 
July 20. Mr. Brickey had been an active 
bee-keeper in his time. 

J. WILEY Movuntioy. 

Anderson Co., Ky., July 30. 





Feels Much Encouraged. 


I have been keeping bees five years, and 
this is the first time my bives have been 
filled. I have 22 good colonies, and will 
nag take off 1,200 pounds—some comb 

oney, but mostly extracted. I feel very 
much encouraged. I like the business, and 
I shall give more of my time to it. 

E. B. Lanepon. 

Douglas Co., Minn., Aug. 8. 





Still a Little Foul Brood. 


There are agreat many in this county 
keeping bees who are not at all informed, 
who should take a bee-paper and read up. 

This is my first year as inspector, and | 
of course have a good deal to learn. I find 
the bees in this county are in quite good 
condition, considering the cold and back- 
ward spring we had. We huve a little fou) 
brood, confined to one end of the valley, but 
hope soon to have it stampt out. We are 
using radical measures, hoping the sooner 
to get rid of it. We burn it—bees, hive and 
honey. 

Owing to the cold, late spring there is 
quite a good deal of chilled brood, as we 
had it below the freezing point after the 
bees had started brood-rearing. 

Our comb honey here is fit for a king— 
the finest in the country—and should bring 
more than the present price (9 cents.) 

. C. CARNAHAN. 

Mesa Co., Colo., Aug. 6. 





Bees Working on Melon Bloom. 


[The following is areply to Mr. Grant 
De Larm, of Platte Co., Nebr., written by 
Hon. G. W. Swink, of Colorado, who has 
had extensive experience with bees and 
melon-growing :—EDIrTor. | 

I don’t think your bees would store mucb 
honey from the melon blossoms. We don't 
consider the yield of honey very much from 
melon bloom, but they get a good deal of 
pollen from it. Your bees will store a good 
deal of honey from a No.1 sweet water- 
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melon, but it will be thin and dark, and I 
never thought it very to winter bees 
on. But the bees would be of great valine 
to the melon-growers, to fertilize the blos- 
soms so the melons will set. We get % 
more cantaloupes now than we did before 
we had bees; and the same witb water 
melons. G. W. Swink. 
Otero Co., Colo. 





White Honey Crop Short. 


The — of white honey is very sbort in 

this vicinity this season, but the prospects 

are favorable for a good crop of dark 

honey. A. W. Smira. 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., Aug. 5. 





Gathering Some Surplus Honey. 


Lately the best colonies of bees have been 
gathering some surplus—and fair quality, 
not black stuff like last year. I just bear 
that Earl Baker,a young apiarist in the 
edge of the city, has been harvesting quite 
a lot—presumably sweet clover,, which is 
plenty down there, and scattering this far 


out. E. E. Hasty. 
Lucas Co., Ohio, Aug. 7. 


A Correction and Report. 


Kindly correct the mistake in my fifth 
paragraph on page 515, where it reads, 
“The surface retains the beat,’’ etc. It 
should read: The atmosphere above re- 
tains the heat, etc., and the warm atmos- 
phere coming in contact with objects of:the 
earth’s surface, contract and give off mois- 
ture, ete. 

Bees reduced from 60 colonies to 9, sell- 
ing $80 worth; 25 colonies froze during the 
severe winter, and 9 rousing colonies re- 
main in 8-story 10-frame dovetail hives, 
full of honey and brood from top to bottom. 

A. B, BaTEs. 

Franklin Co., Mo., Aug. 18. 





Laying Workers with Sealed Cells. 


We had a laying-worker experience in 
our apiary this summer, that was very 
peculiar, and also very interesting. It oc- 
curred thus: 

Two colonies cast a small after-swarm, 
one a black and one a beautiful hybrid, but 
no queen accompanied the blacks. The 
two were hived together. The young queen 
became fertilized and laid profusely for 
more than a month, but for some reason 
she suddenly om greeny and some of the 
nicest queen-cells | ever saw were started. 
The strange part of the case was this: 
After the cells were sealed, laying workers 
made their appearance. As there were few 
or no drones in the hive, I thought perhaps 
those workers were laying to produce 
drones to fertilize the young queen, but, of 
course, as the eggs were not laid until after 
the queen-cells were sealed, the queen 
would perhaps be laying before the drones 
hatcht. AsI have said before, I thought 


perhaps those workers were laying to pro- 
duce drones to fertilize the queen, for I 
have no positive proof of it. Altho it does 
look doubtful that those would-be queens 
would know what their ones would de- 
velop into when they were laying them, 
yet that is the conclusion I came to. 

I was very much surprised also to find the 
bees starting cell-cups when they had as 
nice cells as they could wish. It bas been 
stated by one of the most prominent bee- 
keepers in the United States, that laying 
workers will never appear in a colony that 
has brood at the right stage for queen-rear- 
ing; this is, however, an exception to that 
rule. But what rule is there that does not 
have exceptions ? 


LaTER.—Yesterday (July 29) I exam- 
ined the hive. What great changes had 
taken place! The young queen bad begun 
to lay, the laying workers had disappeared, 
and no trace of their work left except the 
corpse-like pup which were dr from 
the cells, and the milky juicés being greed- 
ily devoured by the bees. Now, what do 
the readers of the Bee Journal think of 
such a colony of bees ? 

Wie T. STEPHENSON. 
Massac Co., Ill., July 30. 


























eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN Bez JouRNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 


BINDEP? 


2 


n issues of the JouRNAL can be | 
9 \)| inserted as soon as they are 
OS read, and preserved for refer- 

N}}| ence in book form. 
SS By paying for a year’s sub- 
r RN scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 

this Binder will be sent, post- 
&}} | paid, for 10 cents extra. 





TITEL. 


ADDRESS, 
| GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 























$ $ If you care to know of its 
California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
| fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, Sawn FRANcIsco, CAL. 








THE G. B. LEWIS CO’S 
BEE-HIVES AND SECTIONS 


ARE MODELS OF PERFECTION. 


This is the verdict of thousands of customers and the acknowledgment of competitors. ¥ 

Our unrivaled facilities, coupled with 25 years of manufacturing experience, enable us to antic- 
ipate and supply every want and need of the bee-keeper, promptly and accurately. 

YOU WANT THE BEST —they cost no more. i 

A copy of our Catalog and Pricelist mailed free upon application. 


Factories and Main Office_-WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 





Branch Offices and Warerooms: 

> G. B. LEWIS Co., 

515 First Ave., N.E., _ - Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., 

19 South Alabama Street, - Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENCIES: 


E. T. ABBOTT, - - - §t. Joseph, Mo. 
L.C. WOODMAN, - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS, - Ogden, Utah. 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, San Francisco, Cal. 





Please mention the Bee Journal X3eo.w2etn= 
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3 HONEY AND BEESWAX © 


WAR IR RR RAE FR RK RIS 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





Cuicaco, Aug. 19.—A few consignments of 
comb honey received this week, some cases of 
fancy in plain sections sold at 15 cents, other 
lots at 13@14 cents, while No. 1 sold at 12@13c; 
amber grades, 10@llc; dark, 7@9%. Extracted, 
white, 7@8c; amber, 644@7%c; dark, 6c. Ali sell- 
ing well. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Aug. 10.—The receipts of honey 
are light, demand fair. We quote: Fancy white 
comb, 15c; No. 1, 14c; No. lamber, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@6%c; amber, 5%@6c; dark, 
5@5%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 


New York, Aug. 9.—Old stock is entirely a 


cleaned up, and good demand now for new crop. 
We quote: Fancy white, 13c; No. 1, 12c; fancy 
amber, llc; No. 1, 10c. "Mistrnctes in good de- 
mand with market firm. Fancy Florida, 7%c; 
choice, 64@i7c; amber, 54@6c. Other South- 
ern, 65@70c per gallon for choice, and 55@60c 
for common. No demand for buckwheat honey 
at thistime. Beeswax dull at 25@26c. 
HitprRetH & SEGELKEN. 


Sawn Francisco, Aug. 9.—White comb, 114@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@7%. 
light amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 26%@2ic. 

here is not much offering, either here or at 
producing points. Market is firm at the quota- 
tions. Business is of necessity largely of a light 
jobbing character. 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 18.—New honey scarce and 
in good demand. Fancy white, 15c; No. 1 white, 
13@14c; fancy amber, 12c; No. 1 amber. 10@1l1c. 

. A.B. WiruiaMs & Co. 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Fancy white comb, l-pound 
sections, i5@l6c; A No.1, 14c; No.1, 12@13c: 
No. 2,10c. Light amber extracted, 7c. Bees- 
wax, 27c. 

The demand for honey is very light, as is 
usual this timeof year. While stocks are ex- 
tremely light, the old being practically gone, 
and no new as yet. Owing to poor crop pros- 
pects prices are firm, and it looks as if they 
would remain so. BLAKE, Scott & LEg. 


Burra.o, Aug. 4.—The honey season has 
opened in a moderate way, afew small lots of 
new arriving. Extra fancy 1-pound combs, 13@ 
14c; fair to good, 11@12c; dark, poor, etc., 8@9%c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 

Omana, Aug. 16.—Still very little doing and 
receipts so light that a market price has really 
not been establisht. Little lots of choice new 
comb are still going at 14@15c, but a good many 
dealers will not touch it at these prices, and in 
order to place larger quantities at this time a 
considerably lower figure would have to be 
made. Inthe course of another month, when 
the weather is cooler and the taste for fruits 
more fully satisfied, the demand for honey will 
be more general and a more reliable market can 
be quoted. Extracted is slow sale at 7@7%c. 

Peycke Bros. 


Detroit, Aug. 19.—There has been no offer- 
ings of new honey and old is fairly well cleaned 
up. Fancy white we think would bring 14 cents, 
other grades proportionately cheaper. White 
extracted, 7@8c; no dark to quote. Beeswax in 
good supply at 23@24c. M. H. Hunt & Son. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey; state 


rice, kind, and quantity. 
° R.A. BURNETT & CO., 

33A13t 163 So. Water St., Chicago, I11. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DUNNE 





S Bee- Supplies. 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


PoupEer’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. 


Italian Queens. 


4 and 5 banded, not a hybridin the 
yard. Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.00. 
WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Kespers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








We make the New 


(yhampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog w ill meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS 
Cuan. Sections, 
Foundation 
—< by rapier Supplies 
cheap. Send 


FREE Catalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleriite, ul 
14Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Special Summer School 
of Shorthand 


For the benefit of Teachers, Students, 
and others. 


Six Weeks’ Course for only $15.00. 
Send for Catalog. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System, 


518 Ashland Block, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
lse lect tested queen 2.00 
3 ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested _Queen, 
previous § season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
best, $5.00. Abouta pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

Circular free, giving full ag se regard- 
ing each class of Queens. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Flease mention Bee Journal when writing 























2?nd 
Year 


Dadant's Foundation. j. 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 22 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts., 





We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY 
— FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ne 


LOS. 
PATENT ‘WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
The following dealers handle our Foundation : 


GC. DB. Sarehe Oe. .100 ccct dbase Watertown, Wis. | J. Nebel & Son....... 
E. Kretchmer...........: -.++++--Red Oak, Iowa. We bss). «. 
J. M. Jenkins.. . Wetumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender.. 
Portland Seed Co. .. Portland, Oregon. SO OS ae Say 
E. T. Abbott, .... -St. Joseph, Mo. Pierce Seed and Produce Co. 
L. C. Woodman. ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. F. Foulger & Sons.. 


We sell 


...High Hill, Mo. 

.. Middlebury, Vt. 

. Knoxville, Towa. 
Ss 



















pe Sr. Des Moines Iowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .... ..- Sheboygan, Wis, 
Enter-Etate Bite. Co... ...'. sasese ced Hudson, Wis. A ge errr Evansville, Ind. 


Reynolds Elevator Co..... Pong thespains N. Y¥. Cc. BH. W. Weber.......... 
The L. A. Watkins Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. ‘The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For Apiarian Higginsville, Mo. 
Supplies: szdccss LEAHY MFG, CO,, 2582 iit omate ne, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES WANTED! 


On Langstroth Frames. 





We have nice Basswood Honey, in Cans and Kegs, 120 pounds, 8 cents 
per pound. Sample for 5 cents. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey Wanted 4 





Ohantitity 








If you have honey to dispose of, w rite us, stating the 


kind, quality, quantity, how put up, and the price w anted. 
If extracted, kindly send small sample when you write. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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